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{Luton Church.j 


RAMBLES FROM RAILWAYS. 
Tue Lea.—No. I. 


CARCELY another river 
of the like extent and size 
could be found to yield to 
the bookish perambulator 
so abundant a harvest of 
associations as the Lea. 
;, Few could surpass it in 
“~¥ the objects and places of 
interest that are to be 
found in proximity to its 
banks; and if it affords 
not many vied | striking 
Re; features of landscape sce- 

f nery, it presents several of 
*” extreme loveliness: such 
a as made one, who has de- 
mm» scribed many of them with a 
..* delightful zest, think “as he 
“- sat ona primrose bank and 
Fs: ooked down the meadows—that they 

J were too pleasant to look on but only on 
holidays,” and then “turn his present thoughts into 
verse ;” in a wish, he adds, “I’ll repeat to you:— 

“T in these flow’ry meads would be, 
These crystal streams should solace me,” &c. 


As we ramble along the banks of the Lea we shall be 
able just to glance at the more noticeable places as we 
successively reach them: some few we shall speak of 
at length, but the most part we shall content ourselves 
with merely pointing out. 

The river Lea rises at Houghton Regis, about a mile 
and a half north-east of Dunstable in Bedfordshire, 
and entering Hertfordshire near Hide Mill, proceeds 
in a south-easterly direction through Whethamsted 
and Hatfield Park, soon after leaving which it inclines 
to the north-east, and by Hertford and Ware, 
whence it bends again to the south, and is joined by 
the Stort near Hoddesdon ; from which place it divides 
the counties of Hertfordshire and Essex, till it leaves 
the former at Waltham Abbey; it then separates 
Essex from Middlesex, continuing to flow nearly 
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south, till it enters the Thames at Blackwall, opposite 
Greenwich marshes. By means of cuttings it has been 
rendered —* for barges as far as Hertford; but 
it was a much larger river than it now is, before Alfred 
diverted its waters in order to lay the Danish fleet 
aground. 

The source of the Lea cannot be readily reached 
from a railway. The nearest station is at Leighton, 
on the Birmingham line, from whence it is about eight 
miles across a fine country. Perhaps a still D quar, aud 
way, though somewhat longer, is to leave the railway 
at Tring, and mounting the hills above Aldbury to go 
across Ashridge Park (a place worth looking at), and 
by Little Gaddesden and D al, to Dunstable. Over 
these hills the pedestrian will be accompanied by the 
music of thousands of larks, and in return for their 
melody, he may, if he please, when he reaches Dun- 
stable, regale his palate with a dish of them. A lark, 
as cooked at the principal inns in that town, is said t 
form a most delicious morsel. But we only speak by 
report, for although it is a main principle with us in 
travelling to taste whatever the place we are in is 
famous for—so that we reckon it a misfortune that, 
led astray by the advice of a dietist, we did not touch 
brawn when at Canterbury, and we can remember no 
similar omission—and though we should have little 
sympathy for even a tee-totaller who should abstain 
from a mouthful of “Glenlivat o’ the sma’ still,” in 
rambling over the Highlands, or in crossing the moors 
—we confess we cout not bring ourselves to order a 
dish of the little aérial warblers, whose harmony we 
had just been listening to with so greedy an ear, The 
visitor should not pass through Dunstable without 
looking at its really magnificent church—only a por- 
tion however of the ancient conventual church—with 
its rich Norman doorway and windows—whose elabo- 
rate carvings are unfortunately much defaced, though 
still retaining much beauty; and he should, if he can, 
obtain a sight of the fine font in the interior. j 

From Dunstable, a walk of little more than a mile 
across the fields | gy Ag to Houghton Regis, where, 
as we have said, the rises. re is nothing re- 
markable in its source; the water, as at the source of 
many rivers, spreads out into a sort of pond, and there 
is little in it, or in the scenery about it to claim atten- 
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tio. The village of Houghton Regis is one that may 
deserve some regard; the scenery is of a cheerful 
rural character in itself, and scattered about it are 
many clusters of picturesque cottages, with goodly 
thatched roofs covered with deep coloured mosses, and 
enlivened with many a noisy group of rosy children 
about-their doors. charch too is a fine old build- 
ing —somewhat ¢ by modern taste—but a fine 
building still; and in it is an ancient monument, with 
the effigies of a knight in armour, under a rich Gothic 
arch, which will well repay the attention of the anti- 
quary. On the arch is a coat of arms, ‘a chevron be- 
tween three butterflies,’ which, according to Lysoas, 
are those of the Sewells, an ancient family who pos- 
sessed the manor of Sewell, mentioned in Domesday 
book. Houghton Regis, as its name implies, was 
anciently a part of the — demesne: it now belongs 
to the Duke of Bedford, by one of whose ancestors it 
was purchased, with the manor of Sewell, in,1750. 
We have given, in our initial letter, a sketch of the 
Lea near its source, the church of Houghton Regis is 
m the back-ground. ' 

It would idle to fullow our stream yet awhile, 
step by step. For some distance from its source it is 
only a sort of ditch, and skirts ploughed fields; and 
though it flows past a village or two, we do not remem- 
ber anything worth noticing till it reaches Luton. 
Before it arrives at Luton it has, however, swelled into 
a brook of fair size, and sometimes lays the neighbour- 
ing marshes under water—indeed throughout its course 
its banks are for the most part marshy and liable to be 
flooded. Luton lies low, and has at times suffered se- 
verely from inundations. Its name is derived from the 
river which was “in British Zuh,” (Morant.) Itisa 
neat, clean town, and from the number of straw-hat 
and other factories, has much of that business-like air 
the city-dweller so much misses in most second-rate 
country towns in agricultural districts. Dr. Waagen 
was much struck with its appearance :—‘ The little 
town of Luton,” he says, “is very pleasantly situated 
in a'rather hilly country. Whata difference between 
that and places of a like extent in Germany! In the 
principal streets there is a good flag pavement, such 
as but few of the largest towns of Germany can boast.” 
Luton has few buildings of interest: the church is al- 
most the only one. This is of large size and unusual 
beauty. It is of Gothic architecture, but of various 
periods ; the chancel was built by John Whethamsted, 
abbot of St. Albans, in the fifteenth century, and is de- 
serving inspection. There is an air of grandeur about 
the whole building ; but it is to be regretted that its 
venerable character has been greatly injured by modern 
oarbarians—worse than Goths—who have covered the 
whole body of the church with a thick coating of lime- 
wash. The tower, which is built of stone and flints in 
alternate squares, is the only part that has escaped the 
tasteless infliction ; and its time-worn aspect appears to 
frown more darkly upon the sickly hue of its appendages. 
Unfortunately the evil is not confined to a distant sur- 
vey; the details of the architecture are almost hidden 
by the vile wash: and what is perhaps most provoking 
is, that it has only been perpetrated within a few years, 
when we might have expected that a better feelin 
would have prevailed.* ‘The interior of the churc 
contains severa) interesting monuments, At the west 
end of the nave is an elegant Gothic baptistery of an 


* We lately visited an old church in Hertfordshire, where a 
similar enrichment has been effected in the interior, and the 
uames of those who caused it to be “ whitewasht and beautified”’ 
are, very properly, inscribed in large letters over the entrance 
to the chancel. Why is not a like memorial placed on the 
outside of Laton church? ‘The churchwardens ld look to 
it—taste so relined should not be suffered to pass unhonoured 
and unknown, 
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octagonal form, which is described more at length, and 
figured in Lysons’s ‘ Magna Britannia,’ Bedfordshire, 
p. 31. On the south side of the chancel are four 
richly-carved stone seats. Other objects of interest, 
which we have not time now to notice, will repay ex- 
amination. 

The making of straw plait is quite a feature in the 
villages as well as in the towns round about this neigh- 
bourhood. In fine weather, as the women and girls sit or 
stand about the cottage-doors, plaiting the straw in the 
sunshine, by the porches gay with bright flowers, they 
present groups such as our painters might delight to 
seize and embody. We wonder that they have not 
oftener been transferred to canvas: pourtrayed in true 
and characteristic form and colour, they would, we 
think, yield hardly, if at all, in rustic grace and 
piquancy to the often-painted distaff spinners. 

After passing by Luton the Lea flows through Luton 
Park, which is extensive and well wooded. The park 
was laid out by Browne, who appears in this case to 
have accomplished his task with much skill. In it 
are two large lakes, said to contain, the one fourteen, 
and the other forty acres, supplied by our river. Luton 
Hoo, as the house was called, was purchased by the cele- 
brated Ear] Bute in 1762, who immediately commenced 
enlarging and rebuilding it on a scale of extreme 
grandeur. He employed Robert Adam as his archi 
tect, who was at the same time engaged in the erection 
of Shelburne House, in London, for him; but the 
public clamour caused the latter to be given up, and 


the works at Luton to be suspended for a time ; and. 


when these were afterwards completed, it was on a 
less extensive plan. This fine mansion was unfortu- 
nately almost destroyed by fire on the 9th of November, 
1843, -_ the right wing having been saved, and un- 
fortunately many of the pictures also, with other va- 
luable property, were burnt, or damaged by ‘their 
hasty removal. The interior was of unusual splen- 
dour. Dr. Johnson visited Luton Hoo along with 
Boswell, and although there were some things he did 
not admire, “on the whole,” says Boswell, “he was 
very much pleased; he said, ‘This is one of the 
places I do not regret having come to see. It is 
a very stately place indeed ; in the house magnificence 
is not sacrificed to convenience, nor convenience to 
magnificence. The library is very spleudid, the dignity 
of the rooms is very great, and the quantity of the pic- 
tures is beyond expectation, beyond hope.’” This we 
think a piece of criticism eminently characteristic of 
the doctor. His admiration of the quantity of the pic- 
tures, “beyond expectation, beyond hope,” is par- 
ticularly good.* Nor is his remark about the pleasure- 
grounds inferior in its way; every one knows with 
what indifference he regarded natural scenery; and 
would easily guess how impatiently he would listen to 
the accounts given him of these grounds; “but when 
it was cm to walk in them,” Boswell tells us he 
replied, “ Don’t let us fatigue ourselves. Why should 
we walk there? Here's a tree, let us get to the top of 
it.” As Dr. Johnson said, the quantity of the pictures 
is beyond expectation, and there are many very 
ones among them. Earl Bute had excellent oppor- 
tunities of procuring good works from both Italy and 
Holland, and he fully availed himself of his oppor- 
tunities. 

After it quits Luton park the Lea runs close alonz- 
side the Whethamsted road till it reaches that place. 
The scenery is in many parts pretty, but very little 
varied, and the banks are low. Two or three water- 
mills are worked by it, but, like nearly all the mills on 
the Lea, they are not very attractive in their appearé 

* Dr. Johnson, in his ‘ Life of Milton,’ speaks as if “ to count 
pictures,” as he there terms it, were the only object in looking at 
a collection of them, 
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ance. Whethamsted is a cheerful little town. The 
church is rather a curious structure, something in the 
form of a Maltese cross, with a tower and somewhat 
dumpy spire, rising from the intersection of the nave 
and transept. It was at Whethamsted that the barons 
who confederated against Edward II. and his favourite 
Pierce Gaveston assembled their forces. From Whe- 
thamsted the scenery is more picturesque. The tra- 
veller may make his way along the meadows by the 
river side without much difficulty, yet it is hardly 
worth his while; the road, which is rather a pleasant 
one, leaves the river a little on the left, and following 
it for about two miles, we reach Brocket Hall and 
park, the seat of Lord Melbourne. Brocket Hall was 
erected about a crutury since by James Paine, who has 
given elevations and plans of it, and of. the bridge he 
here built across the Lea, in his work entitled ‘ Views, 
Plans, &c,’ The house is a brick edifice, of a somewhat 
striking appearance, and the Lea spreads out before it 
into a spacious lake, Altogether it is well fitted to 
afford a refreshing retreat from the care and strife of 
political contests, 

We notice nothing worth mentioning from the time 
the river leaves Brocket Park until it enters Hatfield 
Park, although the rambler will not regret pursuing 
its course. The meadows abound with flowers, and 
the river offers in its windings frequent pictures, a 
little Dutch in their character, but more beautiful than 
Dutch master, though he be Cuyp himself, ever 
painted. 

The Lea runs through a corner of Hatfield Park, 
leaving Hatfield considerably on our right. There is 
nought in the town to call us out of the way. Hatfield 
Park is of vast extent, and though rather level is con- 
siderably diversified in its aspect by the profusion of 
noble trees it contains. In it are said to be some of 
the finest oak, elm, and ash trees in the county. Ata_ 
corner of one of the avenues on the northern side of 
the park is an old oak, called the Queen's Oak, from a 
tradition that when. Elizabeth was a prisoner here, it 
formed the boundary of her daily walks. It is much 
decayed, only one of its main branches remaining ; but 
the decayed part has been carefully covered with a 
cement, and a railing has been placed around it to 
preserve it from curious visitors. Hatfield House is 
the property of the Marquis of Salisbury, and is of 
enormous size. One of its wings, it will be remem- 
bered, was destroyed by fire a few years back, when 
the dowager marchioness was burnt to death. The 
sta then destroyed has been rebuilt, and we believe 
arge alterations have been made in various parts of 
the mansion by the present marquis, who has an in- 
clination for building. The place possesses much 
historical interest; Elizabeth, as we have said, was a 
prisoner here; after her accession to the throne she 
gave Hatfield House to Lord Burleigh, the ancestor of 
the present Marquis of Salisbury. Charles I. was also 
for a short time confined in it. The interior of the 
mansion is said to be very splendid, and it contains a 
good many excellent pictures; but it is to be regretted 
that the public are strictly excluded from seeing them, 
or from inspecting the building.* 

[To be continued.]} 





THE USE OF LEMON-JUICE IN THE NAVY. 


THERE is not, perhaps, ameng the remedies employed 
for grievous maladies, one more remarkable for its 
uniform efficacy than that of lemon-juice or Jime-juice 
for the scurvy, which was once such a dreadful scourge 
tothe English navy. It has so completely eradicated 
the disease, or at least places the disease so completely 

‘* Av engraving of Hatfield House is given in the ‘ Peony 
Magazine’ for January, 1843 (No. 692, p. 12). 
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under contro] where simple precautions are taken, 
that the consequent change in the general health of 
the navy has been most signally important. 

Any one who has read the narrative of Lord Anson’s 
voyage must remember. the sufferings to which the 
poor seamen were exposed by the attacks of this dis- 
ease, at a time when the use.of the proper remedy was 
not well known, It has been shown by the physicians 
of the navy, that of the predisposing. causes to this 
disease the chief are—a cold dampness in the atmos- 
phere ; a scarcity of pure water; a kind of food defee- 
tive in its nutritious qualities, such as meat rendered 
dry and hard by the process of salting as usually 
adopted to preserve it for sea-use; and a scarcity or 
privation of succulent vegetables in their green state. 
These two Jatter causes are very likely to occur out at 
sea, and hence the disease has been prone to make its 
appearance. In all the instances where the disease 
has proved serious, these privations have been more or 
less experienced. When one of the armies of the Cru- 
saders was in Palestine, under Louis. 1X., the men had 
only one kind of fish, no meat (because it was the sea- 
son of Lent), bad air, and scarcity of water ;' and these 
causes together gave rise to a serious attack of the 
disease. When Vasco de Gama doubled:the Cape of 
Good Hope in his way towards India, his crew were 
dreadfully attacked by the disease ; and the narratives 
of later navigators, such as Drake, Davis, Cayendish, and 
Dampier, contain similar details. Sir, Richard!’ Haw 
kins, in the account of his voyage to the South Seas in 
1593, says that within his naval experience he. had 
known ten thousand men to have perished by its 
ravages. In the case of Lord Anson's crew, where 
four-fifths of the men were carried off by the com- 
plaint, there were many unfavourable circumstances; 
the weather was very tempestuous, the wind was cold 
and cutting, the crew had been long without any fresh 
food, and the water was bad. In the narrative, after 
describing the scenery of the island of Juan Fernandez, 
the writer observes :—‘‘ Such a scene, so beautifully 
diversified, must have been delightful to an indifferent 
spectator ; but in the distressed condition of the Cen- 
turion’s men, who were in a manner languishing for 
the Jand and its vegetable productions (a situation of 
mind which always attends the scurvy), it is not to be 
conceived with what transport and eagerness they 
viewed the shore, and how a they longed for 
the greens, the fresh water, and the other refreshments 
then in sight.” He further observes :—* Those only 
who have endured a long series of thirst, and can rea- 
dily recall the desire and agitation which the ideas 
alone of springs and brooks have at that time raised 
in them, can judge of the emotion with which they 
(the crew) eyed a large cascade of the most transparent 
water, which poured itself from a rock near one hun- 
dred feet high into the sea at a small distance from 
the ship. Those who had long been confined to their 
hammocks now exerted all the strength they had left 
in crawling up to the deck to feast their eyes with the 
reviving prospect. Thus they coasted along the shore, 
contemplating the enchanting landscape, which im- 
proved as they advanced; but the night closed upon 
them before they had discovered a proper bay. At 
four the next morning the third lieutenant was de- 
spatched with the cutter to discover the bay they sought 
for, and at noon he returned with the boat laden with 
seals and grass; for the boat’s crew did not stay to 
search for better vegetables, as they well knew that 
even grass would prove a dainty, and indeed it was 
soon eagerly devoured.” 

Cleanliness and dryness of the ship, cleanliness of 
person, mode;ate occupation, cheerfulness, good water, 
fresh provisions—all contribute in various means to the 
prevention of this disease; but the use ya 

2 
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or lime-juice is the most signal antidote. It was towards 
the latfer end of the last century that naval commanders 
adopted the use of this valuable agent in such a way as 
to demonstrate clearly its value; but the use of it was 
more or less known long before. Oran lemons, limes, 
and shaddocks, are four kinds of fruit closely allied in 
botanical character; and all have been found valuable 
as specifics for this disease, especially lemons and 
limes,—partly, a8 is supposed, on account of the citric 
acid which they contain. As early as 1564 some Dutch 
sailors, returning from Spain with a cargo of Jemons 
and oranges, found great relief from the attacks of the 
scurvy by the use of these fruits. In 1593 Sir Richard 
Hawkins experienced the value of lemon-juice as an 
antiscorbutic in his ships. In a work on Naval Sur- 
gery, published in 1636, after the disease has been de- 
scribed, the best remedy is thus spoken of :—* The 
use of the juice of lemons is a precious medicine, and 
well tried ; being sound and good, let it have the chief 
place, for it will deserve it; the use whereof is: It is 
to be taken each morning, two or three spoonfuls, and 
fast after it two hours ; and if you add one spoonful of 
aqua vite thereto to a cold stomach, it is the better.” 
In two works published in 1683 and 1694, advice is 

iven that citron and lemon juice should be provided 
‘or the seamen on long voyages. Yet, notwithstand- 
ing the knowledge thus d in various quarters 
concerning the value of this medicinal agent, so little 
was the subject generally understood, that Lord Anson 
set out on his circumnavigation in 1740 without any 
prevention or remedy for the dreaded disease ; but, on 
arriving at an island where oranges and lemons grew 
in great plenty, upwards of a hundred sick men were 
put on shore, and the greater part of them recovered 
after eating plentifully of the fruit. 

Even after the experience gained by Lord Anson, a 
period of half ———— was allowed to elapse before 
the remedy — 7 ar rsa ~ = = the 
regular supply of lemon-juice to British ships of war. 
Captain Cock had not with him so large a caper as to 
render its general use practicable ; but he adopted nu- 
merous subsidiary precautions, which have ever since 
been recognized as valuable. He kept all his men 
employed, but none too laboriously; he caused their 
hammocks and bedding to be aired on the decks every 
dry day; he thoroughly dried the ship by placing 
stoves in various places between decks; he had an 
awning over the deck to shade the crew from a tropi- 
cal sun; he provided clothes of different kinds to suit 
different climates ; he was solicitous always to provide 
abundance of fresh water; and he took out with him a 
large supply of sour krout (a kind of pickled cabbage), 
of which every man had three or four pounds per week. 
Se judicious were al] these arrangements that in a 
voyage of three years and eighteen days, his crew en- 
tirely escaped from the disease. The sour krout 
(‘saures kraut,’ literally ‘sour cabbage’), above alluded 
to, is prepared by slicing the soundest and most solid 

in cucumbers are used in this coun- 
try. In this state are put into a barrel in layers, 
and over each layer is strewed a handful ot salt and 
caraway seeds. In this manner it is rammed down, 
layer upon layer, till the barre] is full; when a cover 
is put over it, and it is down with a heavy 
weight. After standing for some time in this state, it 
begins to ferment; and when the fermentation has 
entirely subsided, the head is fitted on, and the barrel 
finally shut up till ready for use. 

Vinegar, spruce, infusion of malt. solution of nitre, 
and other substances have been found more or less 
efficacious; but Jemon-juice has eclipsed them all. 
Sir John Barrow, in the article ‘ Navy’ in the ‘ En- 
cycl ia Britannica, says:—“ The first general 
supply of lemon-juice to the navy was established in 
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the year 1795, in consequence of a trial which had been 
made of it the preceding year in the Suffolk, of 
seventy-four ns. This ship left England, and 
arrived at Madras in September, without touching at 
any land. With every man’s grog there were daily 
mixed two-thirds of a liquid ounce of lemon-juice, and 
two ounces of sugar. She Jost nota man; and though 
the disease made its appearance in a few, an increased 
dose of lemon-juice immediately removed it. Thus 
the Suffolk, after a voyage of one hundred and sixty- 
two days, arrived without losing a man, or having a 
man sick of the scurvy; whereas the Centurion, in one 
hundred and forty-three days from the last place of 
her refreshment, lost half of her crew, whilst the other 
half were so feeble and emaciated as to be utterly 
helpless. Nothing could more strongly point out the 

of lemon-juice than the following fact. When 
Lord St. Vincent commanded the fleet which block- 
aded Brest from the 27th May to the 26th September, 
1800, he maintained so close a blockade, that not a 
single day passed without reconnoitring the entrance 
of the harbour; yet, although the seamen of his ficet, 
consisting of at least sixteen thousand men, had no 
other than the ordinary ship's provisions, sixteen 
only, 4 the course of four months, were sent to the 

ita ” 

Sir Gilbert Blane, the late director of the medical 
department in the navy, was instrumental in the intro- 
duction of the use of Jemon-juice in the navy in 1795; 
and he lived to describe its effects thirty-five years 
afterwards. Dr. Kerr, in the ‘ Cyclopedia of Practi- 
cal Medicine,’ says that “ Usually, after ships have 
been a ae at sea, to every individual in thema 
fluid ounce of Jemon-juice mixed with an ounce and a 
half of sugar, is served out daily, which, with the addi- 
tion of water and of wine or spirits, affords a grateful 
beverage, the use of which is enforced when the 
neglect of it is suspected, or under particular appre- 
hension of the invasion of the disease. It is in conse- 
quence of this prophylactic (prevention from disease), 
Sir Gilbert Blane infers, that there are now many sur- 
geons in the navy of long standing who have never 
seen a case of the disease ; and, as appears from an 
inspection of a great number of journals, that it has 
either not appeared at all, or else in so slight a degree 
that it was speedily checked by an increase of the 
quantity of the antidote. No other remedy yet known 
can ward off, he observes, this dreadful scourge of 
mariners under the use of salt provisions for an inde- 
finite length of time.” Sir Gilbert Blane even stated, 
that no other remedy applied to any other disease with 
which he was acqrasinted, is so invariable and certain 
as that of lime-juice in the particular disease to which 
seamen are so liable. 

It has been stated that fresh oranges and lemons, in 
a partially ripe state, are better than the juice pre 
viously prepared, as the latter is somewhat liable to 
spoil. To check this tendency to spoil, Captain Bag- 
nold communicated to the Society of Arts some years 
ago a description of a method coors by him. He 
caused the expressed juice to be well strained, to sepa- 
rate every particle of pulp and rind; and it was then 
boiled in an earthen vessel for half an hour. When 
part of the water was driven off by this boiling, the 
vegetable albumen separated, and subsided on cooling. 
The juice was next decanted, and reboiled for a few 
minutes. It was then put into bottles previously dried 
and heated, so as to leave just room enough for the 
cork; the cork was driven down and cemented over, 
and the bottle iefi in that state. Some of the juice 
thus bottled was tasted six months, and another sample 
eighteen months, after the bottling, and was said to 
have suffered very little change. 
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( The Flight of the Bear.]} 


HUDIBRAS.—No. V. 


Arter the character of the champion, that of the Bear 
himself is given : 


“ He was by birth, some authors write," 
A Russian, some a Muscovite : 
And ‘mong the Cossacks had been bred, 
Of whom we in diurnals read ; 
That serve to fill up pages here, 
As with their bodies ditches there. 
Scrimansky was his cousin-german, 
With whom he serv'd, and fed on vermin 
And when these fail'd, he’d suck his claws, 
And quarter himself upon his paws.” 


This will seem as familiar to those who remember 
the Russian campaigns of the present century, as to 
those who recurred to the contests between Peter the 
Great and Charles XII. of Sweden. Nor will it be 
more difficult to make application of the following 
lines from the description of Talgol, “ mortal foe to 
cows :” 
‘Nor engine, nor device polemick, 

Disease, nor doctor epidemic, 

Tho’ stor'd with deletery med’cines, 

(Which whosoever took is dead since) 

E’er sent so vast a colony 

To both the under worlds as he. 

For he was of that noble trade, 

That demi-gods and heroes made, 

Slaughter and knocking on the head ; 

The trade to which they all were bred ; 

Aud is, like others, glorious when 

’Tis great and large, but base. if mean. 

The former rides in triumph for it ; 

The latter in a two-wheel'd chariot, 

For daring to pra a thing 

So sacred, with vile bungling.” 
Magnano, the tinker, is said by Dr. Grey to have been 
one Simon Wait, but as the poem says— 

“Tn ic he was deeply read 

As he that made the brazen head,” &c. 
it is more probable that a fortune-telling gipsy is 
meant. His companion also, Trulla, partakes of that 
character :— , 





“ Thro’ thick and thin she follow’d him, 
In ev'ry adventure h’ undertook, 
And never him or it forsook ; 
At breach of wall, or hedge surprise, 
She shar’d i’ th’ hazard and the prize. 
At beating quarters up, or forage, 
Behav'd herself with matchless courage, 
And laid about in fight more busily, 
Than the Amazonian dame Penthesile.” 


“ The upright Cerdon,” the cobbler, the repairer of 
wrongs, is the next personage, and much of his por- 
traiture consists of a humorous description of his 
trade, and that seems to lead, by a species of association, 
to the attributing to him somewhat of a sectarian 
character, by mingling it with the conceits applicable 
to his trade. As a cobbler, 


“ Fast friend he was to reformation, 
Until "twas worn quite out of fashion. 
Next rectifier of wry law, 
And would make three to cure one flaw. 
Learned he was, and could take note, 
Transcribe, collect, translate, and quote. 
But preaching was his chiefest taleut, 
Or argument, in which being valiant, 
He used to lay about, and stickle 
Like ram or bull, at conventicle : 
For disputants, like rams and bulls, 
Do fight with arms that spring from skulls, 


It will be seen how readily the verbal play on the 
technical terms leads to the addition of his preaching. 
We believe there are many Cerdons yet existing in 
many places besides conventicles. ’ 


“ Last Colon came, bold man of war, 
Destin’d-to blows by fatal star ; 
Right — in command of horse, 
But cruel, and without remorse. 
That which of Centaur long ago 
Was said, and has been wrested to 
Some other knights, was true of this, 
He and his horse were of a piece. 
One spirit did inform them both, 
The self-same vigour, fury, wroth ; 
Yet he was much the rougher part, 
And always had the harder heart :” 


too true and too common a description of the cruelty 
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arising from the mere ion of animal vigour with 
the absence of all wiiilieetian in uneducated men 
who have control over animals. 
These were the leaders— 
“ From foreign parishes, and regions, 
Of different manners, speech, religions, 
Came men and mastifis.” ’ 
And to these “ men and mastiffs’’ Hudibras is made to 
address a speech remonstrating against their proceed- 
ings, as derogatory to the cause in which he assumes 
they as well as himself were engaged. It is too leng 
to extract, and does not admit of abridging. Talgol 
replies to him in a violent attack on the parliamentary 
party, by no means likely to proceed from one who 
fought for it; a few lines will show its character— 


* Could thine impertinence find out 
No work t’ employ itself about, 
Where thou secure from wooden blow, 
Thy busy vanity mightst show ? 
Was no dispute a-foot between 
The caterwauling brethren ? 
No subtle question rais'd among 
Those out-o’-their wits, and those i'th’ wrong; 
No prize between those combatants 
O’th’ times, the land and water saints ; 
Where thou mightst stickle without hazard 
Of outrage to thy hide and mazzard ; 
And not for want of bus‘ness come 
To us to be thus troublesome, 
To interrupt our better sort 
or op and spoil our sport ? 
Was there no felony, no bawd, 
Cut-purse, nor burglary abroad ? 
No stolen pig, nor plunder'd goose, 
To tie thee up from breaking loose ? 
No ale unlicens'd, broken hedge, 
For which thou statute mightst allege, 
To keep thee busy from foul evil, 
And shame due tu thee from the Devil ? 
Did no committee sit, where he 
Might cut out journey-work for thee ? 
And set th’ a task, with subornation, 
To stitch up sale and sequestration, 
To cheat, with holiness and zeal, 
All parties and the common-weal ? 
“Much better had it been for thee, 
H" had kept thee where th’ art us’ to be ; 
Or sent th’ on bus’ness any whither, 
So he had never brought thee hither.” 
A humorous relation of the affray succeeds, in 
which— 
With many a stiff thwack, many a bang, 
Hard crab-tree and old iron rang ;” 
until the in wd is dismounted by his steed, who has 
had a bunch of thistles placed under his tail; and the 
knight by Talgol, who heaves him over by lifting the 
“ pearer foot :” 
** But Mars, that still protects the stout, 
In Lp ny ry came to his aid, 
And under him the bear convey'd ; 
The bear, upon whose soft fur gown 
The knight with all his weight fell down.’’ 
The bear, affrighted, breaks loose, and quickly dis- 
perses those who could use their legs; 
«In haste he fled, and so did they, 
Fach and his fear a several way.” 
But Hudibras was lying “in a swound,” and the 
fiddler, whose wooden leg had been broken, com- 
menced using the fragment upon the fallen knight, 
when Ralpho, recovering from his fall— 
“ Wing'd with speed and fury, flew 
To rescue knight from black and blue ;” 
succeeds in subduing the unfortunate cripple, and then 
cevoies his care to his master :— 
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“To rouse him from letlaigic dump 
He tweak’d his nose; with gentle thump 
Knock’'d on his breast, as if t had been 
To raise the spirits lodg’d within. 
They, waken'd with the noise, did fly 
From inward room to window eye, 
And, gently op’ning lid, the casement, 
Look'd out, but yet with some amazement.” 


The pair then debate the fate of Crowdero. The 
knight is for slaying him outright, but the squire 
urges— 

“ Great conq'rors greater glory gain 
By foes in triumph led, thar slain ; 
The laurels that adorn their brows 
Are pull’d from living, not dead boughs, 
And living foes: the greatest fame 
Of cripple slain can be but lame. 
One half of him ‘s already slain, 
The other is not worth your pain; 
Th’ honour can but on one side light 
As worship did when y’ were dubb'd knight. 
Wherefore I think it better far, 
To keep him prisoper of war :” 


and he is thereupon conveyed with all convenient 
speed to “ the wooden bastile "—the parish stocks— 


‘* By strange enchantment made to fetter 
The lesser parts, and free the greater ; 
For tho’ the body may creep through, 
The hands in grate are fast enough. 
Aud when a circle "bout the wrist 
Is made by beadle exorcist, 

The body feels the spur and switch, 
As if ’twere ridden post by witch 

At twenty miles an hour pace, 

And yet ne’er stirs out of the place. 
On top of this there is a spire, 

On which Sir Knight first bids the Squire, 
The fiddle, and its spoils, the case, 

In manner of a trophy, place; 

That done, they ope the trap-docr gate, 
And let Crowdero down thereat. 
Crowdero making doleful face ; 

Like hermit poor in pensive place, 

To dungeon they the wretch commit, 
And the survivor of his feet : 

But th’ other that had broke the peace, 
And head of knighthood, they release, 
Tho’ a delinquent false and forg'd, 
Yet being a stranger he ’s enlarg'd ; 
While his comrade, that did no hurt, 
Is clapp’d up fast in prison for ’t. 

So Justice, while she winks at crimes, 
Stumbles on innocence sometimes.” 





ENCROACHMENTS OF THE LAND ON THE 
SEA. 

THERE are causes constantly but silently in operation, 
whereby Jand, more or less fitted for agricultural pur- 
poses, is gained or reclaimed from the sea, so that the 
surface of the country becomes permanenily enlarged. 
There are, on the other hand, sources of change whereby 
the sea absorbs or covers portions which were before 
dry land; and it may happen that in some countries 
the balance between these two forces is favourable to 
the country, while in others it may be unfavourable. 
Ilowever, the former sources of change are those to 
which we will here allude. 

It is mostly at some spot where a river empties itself 
into a lake, an inland sea, or the ocean, that these 
reclamations of land occur; and the land is in such 
cases formed of finely divided mud and-sand, In many 
cases these spots obtain the name of deltas, derived 
from the Greek name for the letter d, to the triangular 





form of which (4) their shape often bears some re- 
semblance. _The Lake of Geneva presents a striking 
illustration of the gradual formation of such a district. 
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This lake is about forty miles long, and from two to 
eight broad ; and the river Rhone enters it at the 
eastern end, The waters of the river are turbid and 
discoloured where they enter the lake; but when 
they leave it at the western end, near Geneva, a are 
beautifully clear and transparent. From this it follows 
that the sediment which the river brings down with it 
into the lake is deposited before the current reaches 
Geneva ; and it is equally plain that this process must 
gradually fill up the lake. There was an ancient town 
called Port Vallais, once situated at the water’s edge 
near the eastern end, which is now a mile and a half 
inland; the intervening tract of Jand having been 
acquired, in the course of about eight centuries, by 
the subsiding and consolidation of the solid matters 
brought down by the river. There is a flat or alluvial 
district about five or six miles in length, composed of 
sand and mud, and raised a little above the surface of 
the. water. This is situated where was once deep 
water; and an examination of the neighbouring dis- 
trict, by Sir Henry de la Beche, has shown that other 

rtions of similar alluvial land are in process of 
ormation. It has, in fact, been pretty well proved 
that the deposited mud occupies a slightly inclined 

lane on the bed of the lake, extending two miles in 
ength, and reaching in thickness up to the surface of 
the water at the eastern extremity. As the deposition 
goes on, so will this mud become more and more 
elevated beyond the reach of the water, so as to form 
a delta. In short, many geologists are prepared to 
believe that the whole lake may in time be filled u 
by this cause alone, and that a rich agricultural soil 
may be formed on the site of the present lake. In 
how many thousands of years this might occur no one 
can say; but it is believed that the deposited mud of 
the river is capable of producing such a result. 

In the Baltic, districts of available land are gradually 

being acquired where sea has hitherto flowed. It is 
near the head of the gulf of Bothnia, in this lake, that 
the acquired land is mostly seen ; and this is supposed 
to result from two causes—the influx of sediment from 
numerous rivers, as at the Jake of Geneva, and a slow 
and general upward movement of the land itself and 
of the bed of the sea, at the rate of several feet in a 
century. 
At the spot where the Rhone empties itself into the 
Mediterranean, an alluvial deposit, or delta, is gradually 
forming. The Rhone, after leaving the lake of Geneva, 
receives so much earthy and stony matter from the 
Alpine districts through which it flows, that when it 
reaches the Mediterranean it discolours the blue waters 
of the sea with a whitish sediment to a distance of six 
or seven miles sea-ward. The delta here formed has 
been continually increasing in extent. Mese, a small 
island described by some of the early writers, is now 
far inland, a delta of alluvial deposit having connected 
it with the main land. A spot which was a harbour 
about eight centuries ago is now a league injand. 
Psalmodi was an island about the same period, and is 
now two Jeagues inland. A tower which was erected 
on the shore so recently as 1737, is now a mile inland. 
As the same causes are constantly in operation, there 
will be a gradual acquisition of ncw land near the 
mouth of the Rhone, which will probably be applied 
to some useful purpose as it solidifies. 

The northern end of the Adriatic Sea, where the 
river Po enters it, is silently exhibiting indications of 
the same effects. For a distance of a hundred miles in 
length a band of alluvial Jand bas been formed, varymg 
from two to twenty miles in breadth; and there 1s 
eviderice to show that this formation has been the 
work of the various rivers during a period of two 
thousand years, Adria, which was a seaport in the 
time of Augustus, and which gave a name to the gulf 
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itself, is now twenty miles inland. Ravenna-was a sea- 
port, and is now four miles inland. Spina, a very 
ancient city built on the sea-shore, was so far back as 
the eleventh century eleven miles inland. In the time 
of the Romans the hot-baths of Monfalcone were on 
one of several islands of Alpine limestone, between 
which and the mainland, on the north, was a channel 
of the sea about a mile in breadth ; whereas this channel 
is now converted inte a grassy plain, which surrounds 
the islands on allsides. It is believed that the Adriatic 
was once very deep near the northern end; but. it is 
now so shallow that new portions of dry land will 
gradually be formed, from the filling up of the bed by 
river deposits. 

So much has been written concerning the delta of 
the river Nile, that almost every reader is acquainted 
with the general character of the country near its banks 
and mouth. More than two thousand years ago it was 
a common expression in that country that “ Egypt was 
the gift of the Nile.” The mud which is deposited 
after the overflowing of the river forms, in fact, the 
surface of the “ land of Egypt ;” for the elevated spots 
beyond the reach of the river are limited in extent. 
It is supposed that the sea once washed the base of the 
rocks on which the pyramids of Memphis stand, and 
that all the country now intervening between the two 
has heen formed by alluvial deposits. The entire bed 
of the Nile is becoming coated with a ‘hick layer of 
this deposit, and thereby gradually raised. 

The delta of the Ganges is one of the most vast and 
wonderful on the surface of the globe. .The head or 
northern extremity of this delta is no less than two 
hundred miles from the present line of the coast, or, in 
other words, two hundred miles of land in breadth have 
been robbed from the sea. Its base is also about the 
same distance; so that if we imagine a triangle, 
measuring somewhat more than two hundred miles on 
each of its three sides, we shall get a rude approxi- 
mation to the size and form of the district.of land 
reclaimed near the mouth of the Ganges. The whole 
of this is not solid land; for there are many mouths 
by which the mighty river puphes itselé into the sea ; 
and the part of the delta which borders on the sea is a 
dreary wilderness known as the Sunderbunds, infested 
by tigers and alligators, and intersected by small rivers 
aud creeks. So vast is the quantity of mud and sand 
brought down by the Ganges from the Himalaya and 
the interior country, that the sea does not recover its 
transparency at a less distance than sixty miles. from 
the shore. Large islands are formed in the Ganges in 
the course of a few years. Some of these, many miles 
in length, have originated in Jarge sandbanks thrown 
up round the points at the angular turning of the river, 
and afterwards insulated by breaches of the stream. 
Others, formed in the main channel, are caused by 
some obstruction at the bottom: a large tree or a 
sunken boat is sometimes sufficient to check the cur- 
rent, and cause a deposit of sand, which accumulates 
till it usurps a considerable portion of the channel. 
Islands as large and as fertile as the Isle of Wight have 
thus been formed. 

At the mouth of the Mississippi there are two long 
tongues of land gradually forming, jutting out toa con- 
siderable distance into the sea. These are the pro- 
longations of the banks of the river, and arise from the 
subsidence of the matter brought down by the waters, 
and spread around at the timeof the inundation. The 

art of the Gulf of Mexico near the mouth of the 
ississippi is becoming shallower and shallower, by the 
settlement of the immense mass of solid material 
brought down from the interior ; and there can be no 
doubt that the quantity of dry land will gradually in- 
crease in that region, a 
Very few persons have an adequate conception of 
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the vast quantity of earthy matter brought down by 
large rivers; and therefore the formation of new 
beaches, islands, and portions of dry iand, by the sub- 
sidence of such materials, may seem surprising. Mr. 
Barrow computed, from observations which he made, 
that the Yellow River in China brings down two mil- 
lion cubic feet of earthy matter every hour. The Rev. 
Mr. Everest has computed that the Gan in one 
hundred and twenty-two 6 Of the y season, 
carried down six ion cubic feet of earthy 
matter ; and Mr. Lyell, in commenting on this extra- 
ordinary result, says :—“ In order to give some idea of 
the magnitude of this result, we will assume that the 
specific gravity of the dried mud is only one-half that 
of granite (it would, however, be more): in that case 
the earthy matter discharged in a year would équal 
3,184,038,720 cubic feet of granite. Now about twelve 
and a half cubic feet of granite weigh one ton; and it 
is computed that the great pyramid of Egypt, if it were a 
solid mass of granite, would weigh about ,000 tons. 
The mass.of matter therefore carried down annually, 
would; ‘according to this estimate, more than equal in 
weight and bulk forty-two of the great pyramids of 
Egypt.” As a further means of conveying to the mind 
an idea of the enormous quantity of solid matter 
brought down by the Ganges, Mr. Lyell states that if 
a fleet of eighty Indiamen, each freighted with fourteen 
hundred tons of mud, were to sail down the river every 
hour of every day and night for four months con- 
tinually, they would only transport from the higher 
country to the sea’a mass of solid matter equal to that 
borne down by the Ganges in the four months of the 
flood season ; or, in r words, a fleet of two thou- 
sand such ships going down daily with the same 
burden, and discharging it into the Gulf, would-be no 
more than equivalent to the operation of the great 
river. We need not wonder, then, at the formation of 
new land by such @ vast mass of earthy matter. 

Our own island is not without indications of similar 
phenomena going on. Not many weeks ago a paper 
was read before the Institute of Civil Engineers, bear- 
ing on this point. Ft was thus briefly noticed in the 
‘Atheneum :°—“A description was read ‘Of the 
formation of the townland of Musselburgh on the 
Frith of Forth,’ by Mr. James Hay. This was a curious 
instance of an extensive tract of nearly four hundred 
acres of land being formed by an alluvial deposit in 
about three hundred years. The river Esk, when 
swollen by rains, is stated to bring down quantities of 
the detritus from the hills, which, with the soil washed 
from the banks of the lowlands, is arrested when it 
meets the tide, and is thrown upon the beach. This, 
being mixed with large boulder-stones, becomes fixed, 
and the sand is blown over it by the heavy north-winds 
to which the shore is ex . Thus this Jarge tract has 
been formed. The diagram exhibited showed the 
several lines of high water at various dates, and that 
nearly the entire town has been built upon land thus 
recovered from the sea, without the aid of art.” 

On the eastern coast of England, especially about 
Norfolk, tracts of sandy land have been formed where 
before was to be seen only sea. But these have in 
most cases been formed by a different agency from that 
which has hitherto engaged our notice. These sandy 
tracts have been mostly produced by tides and currents, 
which carry the loose sand from the bed of the Ger- 
man ocean across the mouths of rivers and zstuaries. 
These encroachments of the land on the sea are there- 
fore hurtful rather than beneficial ; but there is a 
culiar inlet of the sea, called the Wash, which is ofa 
different character. The Wash is the estuary of the 
tivers Nene and Welland, and its bed is occupied for 
the most part by sand-banks, dry at low water. Be- 
tween the mouths of the two rivers, the coast is so low 
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as to require the protection of a sea-wall or bank ; and 
it-has more than once been proposed so to manage this 


poy orion ag_to enclose a considerable portion of 
the Wash, and render it convertible to useful purposes. 
Mr. Lyell, in the sixth edition of his ‘ Geology,’ says; 
——“It has been lately proposed by Sir John Rennie 
and others to rescue from the dominion of the sea a 
Jarge part of what is called the ‘ Wash,’ between the 
counties of Lincoln and Norfolk. . The plan for accom- 
plishing this object consists in deepening and straighten- 
Ht the chan of the rivers Ouse; Nene, Witham and 
elland, all of which are to be confined between well- 
formed banks, and united into one ep aanel in 
the centre of the Wash. The land —— 
similar operations since the middle of the seventeen 
century is of vast extent, and the additional space 
whieh the projectors hope to reclaimi on the opposite 
shores of Lincoln and Norfolk will amount to a hun- 
dred and fifty thousand acres, and be half as large again 
as the county of Rutland in area.” 
_ Some years ago a gentleman named Harriot, livin 
in Essex, purchased for a trifling sum a small island 
which had been of no use to any one. It was situated 
near Great Wakering, and contained two hundred and 
sixteen acres of land, which was covered by the sea 
every flood tide, but left at the ebb. is object 
was to try to bring this little island into cultivation; 
and for this peters he began to enclose it with a bank 
of earth thirty wide at bottom, seven feet high, and 
four feet wide at top, with an external ‘ battis’ or slo 
of two feet horizontal for one foot perpendicular. The 
wall encircled the island, and was about two miles and 
a half in circuit, having in it only one gap about 
seventy feet wide, through which the tide flowed in and 
out. At length attempts were made to close this gap. 
Earth was at first used; but the sea broke away this 
earth as fast as it was thrown in. Piles were then 
driven in in a double row, and clay rammed in between 
them. This succeeded, and the little island was gra- 
dually drained. For the first two years it was too 
unsound and wet to become of much value, but after- 
wards it became cultivable. Rape-seed, mustard, and 
oats were first sown, but the land contained at first too 
much salt to be fitted for wheat. A house, a barn and 
a stable were built on the reclaimed island, and in- 
habited by a few farm-labourers. It was many years 
ago that a description of this undertaking was given in 
the ‘ Transactions of the Society of Arts,’ and that Mr. 
Harriot had a gold medal awarded to him for his in- 


genuity. 





Cudbear.—This valuable article is the Lecanora tartarea of 
Acharius. It is common in Derbyshire on limestone, and in- 
crusts most of the stones =! yy Mere. It is aay og the 
dyers by peasants, who it for a penny a pound ; they can 
collect 30 or 30 poundsaday. It givesa purple colour, The 
same rock is not scraped oftener than once in five years. It is 

pared for use with volatile alkali and alum, by the manu- 
at in Glasgow ; and, when sold to the dyers, it appears in 
the form of a purple powder, called Cudbear. Much is im- 

ed from Norway. Dr. Hooker states that in the neighbour- 

of Fort Augustus, 1807, by collecting this lichen with an 

iron hook, a person could earn 14s. per week, selling the article 
at 3s. 4d. the stone of 22lbs. The fructified i are the 
best. Pennant also records it as an article of commerce about 
Taymouth ; and Miss Roberts informs us that it is collected in 
North Wales at three per pound, for the London 


ication of the terms arcele, argol, orchal, cocker, or corcar.— 
‘otes of a Naturalist. 
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